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A BACHELOR'S BANQUET; 

OR. 

AN INDIGESTIBLE ROMANCE. 



Scene. — The sitting-room in the bachelor apartments of Foster 
and Stillman. Mantel, c, back. Entrances, K.yK.c.y and l,. 
General disorder. Newspapers flung about. Table covered with 
magazijtes ; also dish containing mixture. Boots and slippers 
ill left corner. Dressing-gown flung over armchair, R. Pipes 
and tobacco littered about. Walls covered with hunting and sport^ 
ing paraphernalia . General effect of confusion and over-crowded 
room. White necktie and dress coat draped over looking-glass 
over mantel ; also collar* 

{Enter Dick, r., covered from head to foot with apron^ a soup-ladle 
in one hand and a salt-cellar in the other.) 

Dick (^glancing anxiously at clock on mantel) . By all the gods ! 
half-past five, and not even an entrh ready yet. {Drops ladle and 
salt into chair, R.) Here's a sweet state of things! {Drops into 
chair, L.) Confound the kitchen clock ! Knocks off work without 
saying a word, and gets a fellow into a devil of a scrape ! There, I 
thought there was plenty of time to get dinner ready, and they ought 
to be getting here now. By the way, where's the Sport? Good 
heavens! I hope nothing's happened to him. {Rises, and paces 
the room as well as he can.) Well, if he does not show up, we get 
no fruit. Great Scott ! what's this? {Looks at bowl on table.) The 
salad dressing, as sure as I'm a biped ! Well, that's only the sixth 
thing forgotten. Who's that? {Stops and listens.) Steps too 
li^ht for Sport ; must be they, as sure as fete. {Rushes to mantel, 
flings off apron, and puts on collar and necktie.) Talk of catching 
trains ! My ! but that was a good idea of mine, getting ready dressed 
to begin with. I foresaw some hitches, and it is better to be ready 
for an emergency. Now, when they come, I'll be all ready. Con- 
found that necktie ! {Pulls at tie in vain.) Oh, well, if you don't 
want to, you needn't. {Stops and listens.) They're not coming, 
anyway. That's a mean trick to play a fellow. Really, old fellow 
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{talking to himself in glass ^ and still struggling with tie) , youVe 
looking pale and worn. Brace up now. The situation's not so bad, 
after an. In the first place, youVe engaged. Good ! In the second, 
you have invited yowr Jiancie and her mother to dinner at six. Not 
so good ! In the third place, you are bound to cook the dinner your- 
self. Bad ; but you couldn't help it. Your Jiancie suggested it as a 
joke. You swore you could. She bet you couldn't. You, of course, 
with true sporting blood, took her up, and there you are. She 
promised she'd eat the dinner, and judge of the merits of her future 
husband as a cook. Mother-in-law knows nothing about it. Heaven 
be thanked ! Another step. {A knock on the door L. ; DiCK^«rr/>i- 
on coat J smooths hair, and prinks generally.) The hour has come 
{looks around the room), order or no order. (Goes to door L., and 
opens with a flourish,) 

Voice {outside, l.). Please, sir, here's the pudding you ordered. 

Dick. Bless my soul, the frozen pudding! I'd forgotten all 
about it. Well — er — there's no room for it in here. Leave it 
there ; I'll attend to it later. Thank you. Good-afternoon. (Com- 
ifig down.) Seventh thing. But anyway the pudding's a aepar- 
ture, an extra. I am justified in forgetting that. {Stops and sniffs.) 
There's the soup burning, I'm sure of it. {Starts for R. More 
steps heard without, R. c.) Now, who can that be? {Stops.) 
Shall it be soup or door? Heads or tails? Heads, soup; tails, 
door. {Produces coin,) Tails it is, I'll be bound. {Starts for 
door, R. c. Sound of knocks and kick.) 

Nat {without; crossly). Hurry up, can't you? I've been wait- 
ing here a year, with my arms full. 

Dick. Keep cool. Sport, I'm coming. {Opens the door,) 

{Enter, R. c, Nat with arms full of bundles, which he throws any- 
where, and drops into chair upon the ladle and salt-cellar. Rises 
hastily.) 

Nat. Keep cool, did you say? What in the deuce is that? 
{Looks at seat.) 

Dick {laughing). Oh, yes; the ladle and the salt. I'd forgot- 
ten them. Never mind. There are so many things, you know. 
{Puts them on floor.) 

Nat. My dear fellow, that's painfully evident. Nobody but an 
engaged man — 

Dick. I don't blame you for being sore with envy, {Examines 
bundles,) But seriously, Sport, if I could get hold of McGinnis, 
I'd smuggle him in here and make him fix up a dinner for us. 

( Throughout this scene, both try to clear up room by putting articles 
in other places, thereby increasing the confusion.) 

Nat. I'm glad to see you're coming round to my opinions, but 
it's too late now. McGinnis is probably far away. 
Dick. I thought I would be all right alone » 
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Nat. Lack of confidence never was a weakness of yours. 

Dick. What made you so late? Half-past five, and nothing 
ieady except the frozen pudding and probably the guests. 

Nat (Jumping up). Great Scott! half-past five, and I'm not 
dressed yet. 

Dick. I told you to dress before you started. Who's that com- 
ing? {Steps approach door^ L. ; low knock.) 

Nat {stopping at R.). That's a man's step. Don't answer, for 
heaven's sake ! ( Very agitated; another k?wck.) 

Dick. Why not? It may be Delia. We can't leave them there, 
even if there isn't any dinner. 

Nat {goes l. ; agitated). Who's there? {No answer.) 

Dick. Answer immediately ! {Long pause. Loud blowing 
through the key-hole.) 1 shall find out what this means. 

Nat {mopping face). Let me go. I'll talk with him. Er — 
what is that fearful smell like fried paint ? 

Dick. Lord ! Something must be on fire ! {Rushes out, R.) 

Nat {opening door L. ; peers around outside). In the name of 
heaven, McGinnis, what are you doing here? 

Voice {outside^. Hush ! hush ! Are they there? 

Nat. Who's nere? What are you talking about? 

Dick {from other side). Who's there, Nat? 

Nat {shouting). McGinnis. 

Dick. McGinnis? We're saved. Nab him. I can't leave this. 
{Loud crash heard.) 

Nat {shouting). All right. Come in, McGinnis. 

Voice. I can't, I only wanted some money I forgot and left 
behind ; but I didn't dare make myself known, for Mr. Foster told 
me not to show myself around here for the rest of the day. 

Nat. Well, he wants you now. Hurry up. 

Voice. I've got an engagement with a lady. I really must be 
going. 

Nat. Hold on. {Following him out, L.) Hurry up, Dick. 

Dick. Hang on, I'm coming. 

{Enter at K., with dishcloth over arm, face covered with flour, a 
poker in hand. Rushes across stage and exit, L. Tussle out" 
side. Shouts.) 

Dick {without). McGinnis, you've got to. {Sounds of rapidly 
retreating footsteps ; enter, R. c. Miss Oldfield and Major 
Pomroy; she with sunshade; he with cane; both laden with 
bundles.) 

Major {looking about). No one here. This is very strange. 
{Pompous, dignified.) 

Constance (looking about). Why I certainly thought I heard 
some one say, ** Come in." 

Major. I'm sure, my dear, I did. Perhaps they're in another 
room. It sounded as if they called from a distance. {Starts 
for L.) 
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Const. But, Uncle, do you think we ought to go any farther ? 

Major. My dear, I must see the young man who lives in these 
apartments. He's got that photograph. 

Const. Do look at all these things. {Looks in bowl on table, 
etc.) 

Major (going to door at r.). The room, in here seems to be 
prepared for a dinner-party. (Constance approaches and looks 
over his shoulder,) 

Const. The table is set for four people, isn't it ? I think we 
ought to make some sort of noise to let them know we're here. 

Major. TU call. (Shouting,^ Young man! Young man! 

Const, {listening). I don't hear any answer. What can it 
mean ? 

Major. It's my opinion he's afraid of us, and is trying to 
evade us. I shall go through the whole apartment. 

Const. O Uncle, do you smell that queer odor. Something's 
happened, I'm sure. Can the house be on fire ? 

Major. Very strange, very strange. 

Const. It makes me feel so creepy. Do you know. Uncle, it 
makes me think of Pompeii. Everything just as it was left. 

Major. I'll see who's out there. You stay here, my dear; I'll 
soon be back. 

Const. But I'm afraid to stay here alone. Oh, do let me go with 
you. It is so much safer to be together. 

Major. Very well, come along. Very strange. Strange. 
(Exeunt both at R., leaving bundles.) 

(Enter at L., Dick fanning himself with handkerchief , and Nat 

holding on to his) . 

Dick (angrily). Well, that will cost McGinnis his job, or I'm 
no good at guessing. 

Nat (gloomily). Those banisters are a good deal harder than 
my head. He ought to suffer for that. 

Dick. Here, let me fix it for you, old fellow. Where is your 
handkerchief ? 

Nat (producing it) . There's some arnica on the mantel. 

Dick {wetting handkerchief and tying it on). You'll look well 
for the dinner. Sport. (Laughing.) You look as if you had been 
fighting the Spaniards. 

Nat (anxiously). Do I look very badly ? (Looks at himself in 
glass.) Great Scott! I'm a sight, and not dressed yet, either. 
Blow that clock ! 

Dick (jumping up). Nat, I have struck the very thing. We 
will stop it, or at least fix it. 

Nat. What are you talking about ? 

Dick (opening door of clock). Why, can't you see ? It is now 
quarter of six ; nearly time for the company. I now turn the hands 
back to five o'clock. Nowhere near time for company. Company 
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comes. Outrageously early ! Host's nowhere near ready for them. 
See ? {Closes door of clock,) 

Nat (laughing). Well, TU be — {Starts and looks toward 
kitchen.) 

Dick. We must set our watches, of course, to agree, so there 
will be no doubt or suspicion. {They set watches.) There, that 
clinches the matter. 

Nat. I hope we don't forget to change them back. 

Dick. Now, when the company appears surprised, why we 
simply refer to the watches. {Takes out watch with a flourish.) 

Nat {starting again) . Did you hear that noise in the kitchen ? 

Dick {lolling in chair). My dear fellow, Tm as indifferent to 
the kitchen now, and its noises, as a man in love ought to be. 
What's the trouble with you, Nat ? 

Nat {attempting to be facetious) . Can't you see any traces of 
injuries ? 

Dick. Don't try to put me off that way. You're ridiculously 
nervous ; very grouchy ; all unheard of things for you. {Regard- 
ing him closely.) I believe you're in love. 

Nat {starting guiltily) . Oh, well, of course, that's it, then. You 
ought to know the symptoms. 

Dick (solemnly). Jilted ? 

Nat {crossly). How did you guess it ? 

Dick. Begin at the beginning, now, and don't stop till you get 
to the end. It'll do you good. Fire away. {Long pause.) Come, 
come ! Is she blonde or brunette ? Where did you meet her ? 
Who is she, anyway ? 

Nat {kicking bundle on floor). I never met her, and I don't 
even know who she is. O Dick {burying his face in hands) ^ I'm 
wretched ! 

Dick {jumping up^. Are you guying me, you old fool? 

Nat. I wish I were. Look at this. {Takes framed photograph 
from uudenieath coat^ without looking up.) 

Dick {taking it and looking) . Well, if you don't take the cake, 
then ril retire from public life. I expected you'd do something 
unusual before you settled down ; but to fall in love with a woman 
you never saw, never met, don't even know her name — well, 
you've exceeded my wildest expectations. {Laughs long and 
loud.) 

Nat ( looking up enthusiastically). But isn't she handsome, 
though ? 

Dick {musingly). Where have I seen that face before ? 

Nat. O Dick, do you know her ? {Rushes toward him.) 

Dick. Now that's provoking. I have certainly seen her before. 

Nat. Oh, think, old man ! Think ; do think ! Where ? 

Dick. Well, I'll tell you when I can think. Where under the 
canopy did you find the thing ? 

Nat. Oh, yes. Why, I started out, you know, for them {point- 
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ing towards bundles) ; I saw this white thing lying on the sidewalk 
in front of our house. I picked it up, and that — tnat is what I saw. 
(^Attitude,) 

Dick. My dear fellow, I prophesy that you will be crazy before 
you're much older, you poor deluded owl ! 

Nat. If I only knew who she is. Haven't you thought yet ? 

Dick. My dear fellow, I'm thinking of something else. First, 
the original of this thing {handing picture back) may be a sight ; 
probably is. Second, you may not like her even if tlie picture does 
not flatter. Third, she may be married. Fourth, she may not want 
to marry you if she isn't already married — although that's hardly 
worth considering. 

Nat. She must return such love as mine. (Attitude.) 

Dick. Well, at any rate, old fellow, we haven't time to discuss 
the matter now. They'll be here in a minute, and you're not ready 
for them yet. Seriously, you must brace up now, while I see what 
you drew on your travels. We'll talk this matter over later. 
{Looks over bundles and checks off on note-book, Nat pays no atten- 
tion^ but continues looking at picture.) 

Dick. Fruit. 

Nat. How soft ! 

Dick {starting). For heaven's sake, what are those ? {Sees 
Major's bundles.) 

Nat {irritably) . How do I know ? 

Dick. Well, we can't have them here. I'll just chuck them 
outside ! Very strange. {Goes to door, L., with them ; calling out.) 
Great Scott ! frozen pudding. 

Nat {putting picture in pocket). I'll never let it go. 

Dick. Come quick, Nat, the pudding's gone. Hurry. 

Nat {vaguely). Pudding ? 

Dick {rushing in, drags Nat out). Come, you must help me. 
There'll be time. I'll write to them, to be on the safe side. {Selects 
large sheet of wrapping-paper writes in lar^e letters, pins on 
mantelA ** Wait. Will return soon. Signed, Dick Foster and 
Nat Stillman." There, that's all right. 

{Both hurry out, L. ; Major and Miss Oldfield appear at the 

door, R.) 

Major. Who's there ? 

Const. I'm sure I heard voices. 

Major. There's no one here now, that's certain. 

Const. I believe this house is haunted. That is, this apart- 
ment, if apartments are haunted. {Starts toward centre and stops.) 
Good heavens ! Uncle ! Our things ! Gone ! 

Major {alarmed). What! Gone! Impossible! 

Const. Well, they're gone, at any rate. Everything! See! 
They were right here when we left this room. 

Major. Well, that proves conclusively enough that some one 
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has been here. Things don*t disappear in that fashion by them- 
selves. 

Const, (looking around and spying placard) . And O Uncle, 
do look at that ! 

Major. What is it ? ( They approachand read aloud together.) 
•* Wait. Will return soon. Dick Foster and Nat Stillman.'^' 

Const, {repeating excitedly), NatStillman! Is it possible that 
he lives here? 

Major {testily). Well, upon my word, that's the coolest pro- 
ceeding I ever heard of! I suppose we must wait here until those 
things are returned. 

Const, {abstractedly), I suppose so. {Aside,) Well, if that 
isn't queer ! To think of his living here ! 

Major {very excited). This is outrageous, my dear! And it's 
my opinion that's hung there simply to mislead us, and give them 
a chance to escape us. 

Const, {laughing*, aside). O Uncle, I don't believe so. Don't be 
so angry. I am sure there is some mistake. 

Major {trying to maintain dignity). I'm going to find out about 
this thing. I'm going to rouse the rest of the people in this house. 
I'll be back shortly. You stay here, and if they come back you'll 
be waiting. Depend upon it, they won't. {Exit hastily^ l.) 

Const, {dropping into chair and laughing). Oh, poor dear old 
Uncle ! He's lost his favorite photograph and his temper, not to 
mention everything else besides, and has no prospect of finding 
them again, so far as I can see. I wonder {meditatively) what 
makes him so fond of that photograph ? I wonder why I never 
saw it. I mean to ask him about it, but somehow I never dare to 
when the time comes. How he did hunt all over these rooms for 
It, while I tended to the dinner on the stove. I suppose I had no 
light to touch it, but dear me, I couldn't stand there and see every- 
thing go to rack. That gravy was burning, too.. I hurt my finger 
with that, but it's better now, I guess. {Examines it.) To think 
of leaving a whole dinner that way to spoil. You can thank me, 
Mr. Nat Stillman, that it's all right now, and you can just hurry 
back with my belongings, too. That's the least you can do. 
Uncle wouldn't leave anything unturned, he was so upset himself; 
but it was no use. He was just ready for this room too, but Tm 
sure it isn't here. Oh, dear, I ought to have told Uncle that Mr. 
Stillman was a friend of mine. But, mercy, I didn't dare, he was 
so angry: he never would let me have anything to do with him 
again, and I shouldn't want him to have a bad opinion of Mr. Still- 
man. Dear, dear! what a good time we had together last summer. 
{Rises restlessly.) I can't imagine what he means by this perfor- 
mance. There must be some mistake. {Facing placard ; reading.) 
Dick Foster. Oh, yes ; that's his chum. I've heard him speak of 
Mr. Foster. I wonder if he's as nice as Mr. Stillman. {Pauses ; 
looks at herself in glass ; slowly.) Constance Oldfield, this sort of 
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thing has gone on long enough. You must know yourself. Are 
you in love with Mr. Stnlman or not? You ought to question your- 
self and think deeply, for it is too sacred a subject to treat lightly. 
Are you in love? {Turns from glass.) Do I love Mr. Stillman, 
or is it a passing fancy — a first infatuation ? Could I be willing 
to love, honor, and obey, in sickness and in health, till death us 
do part? {Thinks.) Yes, oh, yes. Could I be willing to live 
without him? {Thinks.) Oh, I shouldn't want to try; it would 
be so hard ! Would I be willing to live with him in a flat ? {Pon- 
ders loiig\ sighs.) Yes — -.yes; I think I would. Yes; this must 
be love — deep, sincere, ardent love. Yes ; O Nat {strikes raptur- 
ous attitude) , how I love you ! 

Major {calls without) . Constance ! 

Const. There's Uncle. 

Major {still without). Constance, come here, will you, and 
help me with these things. (Constance ^^^^ l. and helps Major 
with bundles ; enter Major l.) 

Const. Why, Uncle, you've found them, haven't you? 

Major {testily). Most extraordinary. They were out here all 
the time. I can't make it out at all. 

Const. How very strange ! 

Major. I should say so ! I inquired about these people from 
other occupants of this house, and it seems two young men live 
here and their servant. * They're spoken well of, and, in fact, seem 
to have deceived every one completely. 

Const. I don't believe they have the photograph. 

Major. My dear, I see no reason for not believing so. I know 
one of them has. I can't tell which. 

Const, {hesitatingly) . Uncle, you never told me about the pic- 
ture. Did I ever see it? 

Major. No, never. {Long pause.) It's the picture of a young 
lady. I think a great deal of it. 

Const, {going and kneeling down by him). Untie, tell me; 
were you ever in love? 

Major {shortly). Yes, my dear; and I'm in love now. 

Const. Now? You never told me before, and I've lived alone 
with you all these years. 

Major. You never asked me before all these years. 

Const. Uncle, is it the young lady whose picture you have lost 
that you love ? 

Major. Yes, Constance ; it is. 

Const. Is the picture very beautiful? 

Major. It is a dream of beauty, my dear. 

Const. Uncle, shall you marry her? 

Major. My dear, I will tell you all about it, and I shall expect 
you to confide in me when y^wr time comes. Is it a bargain? 

Const, {eagerly). Oh, yes. Uncle ! Perhaps the time will come 
sooner than you expect. 
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Major (atom's/ted). Constance! how soon? 

Const. That depends on how long you take to tell me your 
story. You have to begin, you know. Remember the bargain. 

Major (pinching cheek). Ah, you have me there, my dear! 
Hark! What's that? {A hurried, impatient knock sounds r. c, 
and is repeated.) 

Const, i^joy fully) . That must be he — but why should he knock ? 

Major. Come in. 

{Enter Mrs. Mortimer and Della hurriedly, both laden with 

bundles and much out of breath.) 

Mrs. Mortimer (they pause in astonishment ; aside to Della), 
Who can these people be ? I thought we were the only guests. 

Della (aside to Mrs. Mortimer). I've no idea. I can't see 
how Dick could invite such cjueer-looking people as these, without 
letting us know, either. Pll just pay him for it ! 

Mrs. MOrt. (staring about and speaking to all). So these are 
the rooms, are they? Well, they do very well ; but I see nothing 
of the gentlemen. 

Major (stepping forward) . Er — pardon me, madame — but 
wait ; they will return soon. 

Const, (stepping to mantel). You see the notice they left. And 
that explains it. Uncle. Of course (to Mrs. Mortimer and Della), 
it was written for you. 

Mrs. Mort. (looking at notice). 1 can't see why it should have 
been written for anybody. 

Della. I told you that was Nat I saw wandering along the 
street, but you said it couldn't be. 

Mrs. Mort. (excitedly). My dear, it is not to be wondered at 
that I did not suppose it possible he could be walking the streets 
at such a time as this*. 

Della (setting down buttdles). I'm afraid anything y& not only 
possible but probable in their case. 

Mrs. Mort. (setting down hers). Well, I think it's outrageous 
for us to have hurried the way we did for nothing. 

Major (with dignity). Madame, may I oner you this seat? 
And allow me to introduce my niece and myself — Miss Oldfield and 
Major Pomroy. (Bows stiffly; Mrs. Mortimer bows.) 

Mrs. Mort. I am glad to meet j^ou — and I am Mrs. Mortimer. 
Let me present my daughter — Major Pomroy and Miss Oldfield. 
(All boiv.) 

Della (aside). Where could the boys have met these people. 

Mrs. Mort. (sinking into chair) . You see, my daughter and I 
thought we'd do a little shopping — just a few things, you know, 
before we came to dinner ; but the time went so quickly that we 
couldn't do all we wanted to, and we hurried here so fast that I can 
hardly speak now, my heart beats so. 
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Della {looking about), Mercy! what has been happening in 
this room? 

Mrs. Mort. It is so rude, I think, to be late to a dinner when 
everything is all ready and waiting, and I told Della. Delia, I said — 

Della {turning to table). Now do look at this mess. What 
can it be? 

Mrs. Mort. Della, I said, we must hurry along with the few 
things we have, for the dear boys will be so disappointed — 

Della {turning to mantel). Good gracious. Mamma! Look 
at this clock ! 

Mrs. Mort. {turning). There, don't tell me it's after six just 
when we've hurried so. 

Della. Well, I guess not. Five minutes past five. See 1 

{All go and examine clock.) 

Const. Perhaps it stopped. {All listen.) 

Major. No ; that's going all right. 

Const. What does your watch say. Uncle ? This must be wrong. 

Major {consulting watch) . Well, that's most extraordinary I 

All. What does it say? 

Major. Ten minutes of four. {Chorus exclaim ; holds watch 
to ear.) It's stopped. It hasn't done that before for years. 

Della. That explains all these things lying around here. They 
are preparations for the dinner, of course. 

Mrs. Mort. This is too much. 

Della. Let's go back, mamma, and finish our shopping. This 
will be embarrassing for the boys. 

Mrs. Mort. Why, my dear, that's out of the question, now. 
{Groaning.) To think of all that rush ancf worry for nothing. 

Const, {effusively). Never mind, we'll all wait together and 
bear one another up. 

Della {sweetly). Isn't it strange, but I can't remember ever to 
have heard either Mr. Foster or Mr. Stillman speak of Major Pom* 
roy or Miss Oldfield. 

Const, {distressed). Haven't you, really? 

Major {turning from Mrs. Mortimer). There is no reason 
why you should. They have never seen us nor we them. 

Const, {softly). I've met Mr. Stillman, I think. 

Mrs. Mort. Then you were not invited to dinner to-night ? 

Major. No, madame. I came upon an errand. Yes, one of 
them has something of mine which I would like. 

Della. Indeed. I am familiar here. In fact, I am engaged to 
Mr. Foster. Could I help you in any way? 

Major. Perhaps you could. Yes, I believe you could. At any 
rate, I might as well tell you. 

Const. But you're not sure. Uncle, which one has it. 

Della. Never mind, go on, you fill me with curiosity. 

Mrs. Mort. Yes, 'do tell us. 
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Major {leaving Constance). Well, it happened in this way. 
I am now in the act of moving, or more accurately, am just about 
settled in a new home. Well, in passing from our old home to the 
new, we are obliged to pass through this street. To-day we were ' 
making a last trip, we were moving a few last things, and among 
them was a photograph, which I found \£> my dismay, when I reached 
our destination I had lost on the way. 

Della. a photograph ! 

Mrs. Mort. A photograph ! 

Major. I retraced my steps with my niece, examining the way 
carefully. As I reached that- shop just opposite this building, the 
man who keeps it accosted me, and asked me if I was looking for 
anything, I replied, yes. He answered and said that he had seen 
it picked up by a young man who lived 'in this building, and . he 
very kindly told me the number of the room. I asked the name of 
the young man, and he said he had forgotten, but I could easily find 
out. I have been here some time now, but I have not found out yet. 
It is either Mr. Stillman or Mr. Foster, and I don't know which. 
There, you have my story. 

Della. Pardon me, whose photoo^raph was it — a man's? 

Major. No, it was not. It was the picture of a young lady. 

Mrs. Mort. And pardon me. Was the young lady pretty? 

Major. She was very beautiful, and I value the picture very 
highly. 

Della. Very beautiful ! Ah ! 

Mrs. Mort. Very beautiful ! In — deed. (Mrs. Mortimer 
end Della exchange glances.^ 

Const. We have looked all about here for it — at least poor 
Uncle has, and he hasn't been able to find it. 

Della {bravely). Well, Major Pomroy, if Mr. Foster has it, I 
think I can persuade him to return it. 

Mrs. Mort. {majestically). And should Delia be unsuccessful, 
I think I may well promise my assistance, Major Pomroy. 

Major (doubtfully). I am very much obliged to you, ladies. 

Const, {in anguish). But if Mr. Stillman had it ? 

Della {rising, agitated). Mr. Stillman! Impossible! He 
wouldn't keep it. He hates ladies. 

Mrs. Mort. {rising, agitated). Be calm, Delia. All will yet be 
well. 

Major {dubiously). I am sorry to have caused you any anxiety, 
ladies. 

Const. It may be that they are out now trying to find the owner. 

Della. It's much more probable they're trying to find the ori- 
ginal, I'm afraid. 

' Mrs. Mort. {aside to Della). There, there, Della. You must 
calm yourself. You are so jealous, and easily excited. It may be 
that they have no intention of keeping the photograph. I hadn^t 
thought of that. 
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Della. How fortunate we found this out while they were gone. 
They might never have told me. (7b Pomroy.) Major, 1 am 
very grateful to you for telling me about this, and Pm sure the least 
I can do is to get the photograph back for you. 

Const. Hark ! I hear some one coming. There are two people. 

Della. Ah ! It must be they ! Now, then ! 

Mrs. Mort. (as tc/e lo Della). Remember, Della, becalm. It 
is only by being calm (very excited ) that we can accomplish any- 
thing. Remember, too, that I am here to help you. 

Della. The wretch ! to think he could deceive me so. 

Const, {aside). O Nat, I am te see you now, face to face. 
{Hand on heart.) 

Major (eagerly) . At last your sweet face is coming back to me, 
Athia. 

(Enter, L., very hurriedly, Dick and Nat, the former with candy,') 

Dick (aside). Frozen pudding gone forever. Heaven help us. 
Ah! 

( They exchange greetings with Mrs. Mortimer and Della, who 
are cold and stiff; Major and Constance stand in background 
atL.\ Constance betrays agitation at Nat's bandage.) 

Della (constrainedly). So glad you could come, gentlemen. 

Dick (gayly). So glad to be able to come, ladies. So kind of 
you to ask us. 

Nat. Hope you haven't been waiting long. 
■ Mrs. Mort. (majestically). The time has passed quickly enough 
in company with Major Pomroy and Miss Oldfield. (Nat sees Miss 
Oldfield with surprise.) 

Nat (stepping to l.). Eh ! Miss Oldfield. If Pm not mistaken, 
we've met before. 

Const, (coming forward). I wondered if you were the Mr. 
Stillman. Pm so glad you are. Uncle, this is a friend of mine, 
Mr. Stillman, Major Pomroy. (Bows stiffly.) 

Nat. Now, allow me to present my chum, Mr. Foster, Miss 
Oldfield, Major Pomroy. (Bow.) 

Dick. Now is there any more introducing to be done ? Every 
one knows everybody else ? 

Mrs. Mort. (dramatically). At least it is to be hoped, sir. 

Major. You have, doubtless, been wondering why Miss Oldfield 
and myself are here, Mr. Foster? 

Dick. Friends of Nat are always welcome, of course. 

Major. Of course. I could hardly say, however, that we came 
in the capacity of friends. 

Dick. Indeed. In what capacitv may I ask? 

Major. It is rather unpleasant for me to state. Couldn't you 
possibly guess ? 

Dick. Pm afraid not. Pm poor at guessing. Perhaps Nat 
might know. 
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Nat. {agitated). I can't imagine. 

Mrs. Mort. {rising dramatically) . Perhaps I might help you, 
gentlemen. Do you happen to have a photograph in your pos^ 
session ? 

Della {fo Dick) . Of a young and beautiful woman, sir ? 

Dick. My dear, of course. Haven't I a photo of you ? What 
a question ! 

Mrs. Mort. My daughter is not to be put off in that way, and 
if she is, Tm not. 

Dick. My dear madame, of course not. I know perfectly well 
you can never be put off. 

Major. Let me explain to the young men, ladies. Mr. Foster 
and Mr. Stillman, I lost in the street near here a photograph of a 
young lady ; and one of you, I don't know which, was seen to pick 
It up. I was told that whoever you were, you lived here. 

Dick {musingly). A photograph? 

Della. Yes, sir, a photograph. 

Mrs. Mort. Exactly, sir, a photograph. 

Dick {elaborately). What time, sir, did this happen should 
you think? 

Major {considering. I should think about four o'clock. 

Dick. You say the picture was beautiful ? 

Major. Very beautiful indeed. (Nat nods head affirmatively .) 

Dick. Are you perfectly sure the eyes did not squint? (Nat 
starts indignantly.) 

Major. Oh, perfectly. 

Dick {with a hopeless air) . And her nose was not a trifle large 
as you remember ? (Nat with difficulty restrains himself.) 

Major. Oh, no, not a bit, sir. 

Dick {softly). How about the mouth? 

Major. Perfect, sir, perfect. Wasn't it, Constance? 

Const. You know I've never seen it. 

Major. Oh, to be sure. Still, the mouth was the most perfect 
feature. 

Dick {resignedly). Oh, well, the photograph you picked up, Nat, 
couldn't be the one, could it ? 

Nat {faintly). I suppose not. 

Dick {hurriedly). Oh, no — no. I'm very sorry, sir, but I'm 
afraid you've struck the wrong people. I'm very sorry, I'm sure. 

Major. But where is this other photograph? 

Dick. Oh, dear me ! It must be around somewhere. If we 
come across it I'll show it you ; but, really, it isn't worth looking at, 
is it, Nat ? 

Nat {faintly). Oh, no. {Suppresses great indignation.) 

Dick {hurriedly). There now, that's very pleasantly settled, 
I'm sure. Too bad you're disappointed. Major, but I haven't a 
doubt but what you'll find the right man if you look about sharply 
enough; Have you, Nat? 
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Nat (Jaintfy). No, oh, no. (Shows great discomfort.) 

Mrs. Mort. {glaring). This seems to be a most remarkable 
coincidence, this finding of photographs. 

Della {suspicious). Yes, most extraordinary indeed. 

Const, {dutifjilfy). It just goes to prove that we can't be too 
careful in accusing another of anything, or of forming opinions with 
no truth to base them upon. 

Major. My dear, you speak well, as you always do. It now 
only remains for me to offer my sincerest apologies to Mr. Foster 
anci Mr. Stillman, and go immediately. Mr. Foster — 

Dick. Don't mention it for a moment, sir. 

Major {to Nat). 1 disturbed your little dinner-party with an 
unpleasant — er — errand ; so err — erring an errand. 

Nat {agitatedly). We cannot blame you, sir, for you certainly 
had ground for coming here and claiming your photograph. 

Major. You are too kind, sir. And now the least we can do, 
my niece and myself, is to retire immediately, and leave you undis- 
turbed to yourselves. {Turns to make farewell remarks to Mrs. 
Mortimer and Della in corner at r.) 

Nat {catching hold of Dick distractedly^ aside). They must not 
be allowed to go. They are the only ones who can tell me who it 
is. {Tapping his heart.) I must know. Miss Oldfield will tell 
me. I know her well, and she'll do it. We must invite them to 
dinner ; everything — 

Dick {resignedly ; aside). Well, do as you like. I'm not going 
to say any more. I resign from any more of your steering. I call 
your idea ridiculous, though. 

Major {approaching Dick and Nat, and shaking handi) . Good- 
afternoon, Mr. Foster and Mr. Stillman. I'm glad to have met you 
even under circumstances so very — er — unpleasant. 

Nat. Major, I do not wish you and your niece to go. Nothing 
would please me better than to have you take our little informal 
dinner with us. I haven't seen her since the time when we enjoyed 
ourselves so much together. I want — er — to talk over old times 
so much. 

Major. Oh, really, I couldn't possibly — I — er — 

Nat. Mr. Foster seconds the invitation most heartily, don't you, 
Dick ? (Della makes signs to him most abusive.) 

Dick {grinning). Indeed I do ; and I'm sure the ladies would 
be greatly pleased by the acquisition. Wouldn't they? {Turning 
to them.) 

Mrs. Mort. and Della {together). Oh, most charmed. Do stay. 

Const. O Uncle, do let's stay ; it's so kind of them to ask us, 
and you know there won't be much to eat the first night in our new 
house. 

Major {hesitating). Well — I don't know — I have some things 
here, you know, for our dinner — tripe — a can of tomatoes — er — 

Dick. My dear Major* add them to ours and we'll mtike one 
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dinner of it. That'll be jolly, and there'll be enough to go round. 
This is a godsend. Say no more, sir. 

Const. Oh, yes. Uncle. Besides {looking otit of window) I do 
believe it's going to rain. Yes, hear the thunder — you know you 
hate thunder. (^Loud peal heard ; Mrs. Mortimer j//;/^>^j.) 

Mrs. Mort. Mercy ! Thunder ! Oh, dear me, it makes me so 
nervous ! You don't suppose we'll have a thunderstorm ? 

Dick. Looks very much like one, and we absolutely refuse to 
lend umbrellas. 

Const. Hear that, Uncle — and Pm so tired. I think it's just 
providential in Mr. Stillman to ask us. 

Major {laughing). Well, I donH see my way out of it. I think 
I shall have to accept your very kind invitation. 

Dick. Now that's very nice. We'll have a charming dinner, 
hey, Nat? 

Const, {anxiously), Mr. Stillman, now I have the chance to 
ask, what has happened to your head ? 

Nat. Oh, that — oh, it's nothing. You see, we tried to get Mc- 
Ginnis — 

Dick. Tut, tut, tut — 

Nat {confused). Oh, I mean — 

Della. Quite sure you do? 

Mrs. Mort. Another mystery. Well, Tm sure this is extraor- 
dinary. Who is this McGinnis, pray, and what about him ? 

Della. We have a washerwoman by that mysterious name. 

Dick {mysteriously). Hush ! you mustn't ask. He's our chap- 
eron, and of course we had to get rid of him. You'll meet him 
some time. He's real pleasant. Now I suggest that you all go out 
and remove your wraps, for you've been waiting in there some time, 
I'm afraid. We'd no idea, though, you'd come quite so soon. 

Mrs. Mort. Well, indeed, sir — 

Dick. Oh, don't apologize. It was real sensible and unceremo- 
nious of you — we're delighted. We can all cook the dinner to- 
gether ; for it isn't quite cooked yet, you know. At any rate, the 
Majors isn't. 

Mrs. Mort. {excitedly). But I would like to know what time it 

reallv is, sir. 

Dick ( pointing to clock) . And I refer you to our clock, madame. 

Mrs. Mort. {agitated). But that clock cannot be right. It's 
terribly slow. 

Dick. Well, let us see— {Opens watch.) I seem to agree with 
it. How are you, Nat? 

Nat {opens his). I'm the same. A difference of one minute. 

Mrs. Mort. {rises). I'm going to look. {General astonish- 
ment.) Well, I never made such a mistake before. 

Dick. And never will again, probably. 

Nat. Well, I move we all adjourn and remove wraps. 

Dick. Cloak-room, ladies and gents, two flights up. Every- 
thing checked for five cents. 
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Della. Except your nonsense. I wish to stay behind a mo- 
ment and speak with you. 

Dick. A pleasure, my dear. (Nat, Const., and Major Pom- 
ROY, exeunt^ r.) 

Mrs. Mort. But I assure you, sir, not for her, poor dear. 

Dick. No? You astonish me, madame. 

Mrs. Mort. {aside to Della). Shall I stay with you, darling, 
and support you in this hour of trial ? You know Pm used to such 
scenes. Your father, when he was alive, poor man — 

Della. Never mind me. Mamma. Pm capable of managing 
this thing myself. You run along, dear. 

Mrs. Mort. I will go, but I shall be always near. If I hear you 
call, I will be with you immediately. Remember, be firm ! crush 
him ! Good-by, dear. {Kisses her. Flares at Dick ; aside.) Ah ! 
I prophesied this. {Exit r.) 

Dick. Well, my dear, now that we are deserted by melo- 
drama — 

Della. Well — Mr. Foster, Tve added two and two, and the 
result is repeatedly four. You can't deceive me as easily as the 
Major and that poor innocent child, his niece. 

Dick. But, darling, are you sure you have two and two to add? 
Isn't it perhaps two and three ? 

Della. 1 am very sorry to say, sir, I have made no mistake. 

Dick. Delia, do for once make the answer five. Don't be so 
fearfully accurate this once. 

Della {shaking head ^, No; four it is. 

Dick {sighing). Well, I suppose it must be, then; but I'll tell 
you now you're wrong. 

Della. Yes. Now tell me all about that photograph, or con- 
sider our engagement at an end, and Mamma and I will go home. 
{Starting for door^ R.) 

Dick. For heaven's sake, Della, wait! Don't call her. Now 
don't be hard on a fellow. Come back. 

Della. Go on, then, quick ! 

Dick. My dear, I'm not at liberty to tell you. 

Della. Very well, then. {Starts again!) 

Dick. Come back. You see, it rests with a second party. 

Della. You mean Nat? 

Dick. Exactly so. 

Della. Exactly not so. I don't believe a word of it. 

Dick. Upon my soul ! I hope to die, if I'm not telling the 
solemn truth. I promised not to mention a word to a soul. 

Della. Then I must see Nat, must I? 

Dick. Why, of course not. That would give me away at once. 

Della. Oh, I see. Very iieat, indeed. {Laughs,) Poor Nat. 
Well, I'm afraid I'll have to go, after all. The mystery seems un- 
fathomable. If you prefer another girl's photograph to me, why, of 
course — {Starts again,) 
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Dick {blocks her way). O Delia, donH leave me in this way. 
Wait at least until I can see Nat, and get permission to take you 
into our confidence. Will you? 

Della. Oh, well, as a matter of form, yes. I'll give you that 
much help to get out of your fiftieth scrape. 

Dick. I'll call him. (Goes to door^ R., and looks out,) O Mrs. 
Mortimer, you here? 

Mrs. Mort. {from without). I am here, near my poor child. 

Dick. Ah, yes. Well, would you be so kind as to tell Nat, if 
you see him, to come to the parlor. 

Mrs. Mort. With pleasure. 

Dick (coming back). There now, perhaps witfi Mrs. Mortimer 
away and Nat here we can straighten out matters. 

Della. It will take more than that, or I'm mistaken. 

Dick (elaborately). Delia, I tell you now I forgive you before- 
hand. When you know how you've annoyed me, accused me un- 
tried, spurned me unheard, trampled on me unconscious as it were, 
then remember, oh, remember, I forgave you. 

Della (laughing reluctantly). This is not a time for joking. 

Dick. Joking ! alas, she mocks me ! Ah, here comes my deliv- 
erer. 

(Enter Nat ^Z r.) 

Nat. Well, what can I do for you? 

Dick (taking him aside at l. ; Della stands with back turned 
at mantel) . My dear fellow, we've simply got to take Delia into 
this photograph gag. She actually threatens to break up the 
engagement and go home at once, besides telling Ma-in-law, if i 
don't explain the whole thing. She thinks I have the photo. 

Nat (looking over shoulder at her). Is she safe, do you think? 

Dick. Safe, oh, yes, if we tell her. Otherwise she'll do any- 
thing. 

Nat (hesitatingly). Well — 

Dick. Besides, perhaps she'll know who it is. 

Nat. She might — but then — 

Dick (to Della) . Now, Della, Nat's going to tell you all about it. 

Della (turning). Well, I'm ready to hear what he has to say. 

Dick. Now brace up, old boy. In the first place, you see, he's 
in love. 

Della. I prefer to hear him tell it himself. I'm sure he'd be 
less ingenious. 

Dick. Oh, well, Delia, I forgive you — remember. Fire away, 
Nat, quick, or some one will be coming in. 

Nat (goes and looks outside all doors ^ then returns with fore^ 
finger on lips) , Promise me not a word of this do you repeat. Miss 
Mortimer. 

Della. Oh, yes, I promise. 

Nat. Dick is right ; I am in love. 
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Della. Indeed. Let me congratulate you. 

Nat. Thank you. With this. {Producing photograph.^ 

Della. Ah ! With this. {Looks at it.) And is this the photo 
which Major Pomroy lost? 

Dick. The very same. 

Della. And you never saw the girl ; don't know who she is? 

Nat {shakes head solemnly) . It is only too true. {Sighs.) 

Della {laughing). Oh, how rich! You romantic creature I 
In love with a girl you never saw and donH know! Oh, dear I 
{Laughs; aside.) Oh, now Til have some fun. {Grows solemn.) 
But, mercy, how unfortunate ! O Mr. Stillman, I am very, very 
sorry for you. O Mr. Stillman, to think of your loving her ! 

Nat {eagerly). Why, do you know her? O Miss Mortimer, do 
tell me about her. Do you know her? 

Dick. At last the mystery unfolds. Tell us, Della. Who is- 
this fair one ? 

Della {with finger on lips). Hush I {They all draw close to . 
one another,) 1 didn't recognize it at first, for the picture is so 
flattering ; but, oh, dear — now {pauses) — you poor man {lowering 
voice) — it looks very much like the daughter — I must first say 
that she is perfectly respectable — perfectly — 

Nat. Yes, yes, go on — the daughter of — 

Della {impressii'ely) . Our washerwoman ! 

Nat. Merciful heavens ! It cannot be ! 

Dick. Anti-climaxes of anti-climaxes ! 

Nat. This is more than I can bear. {Despairing attitude.) 

Della {laughing). She is real nice, well-mannered, Mr. Still- 
man, and only a slight brogue. Her name is McGinnis — Miss 
McGinnis. 

Dick. McGinnis ! By the powers ! McGinnis's daughter ! 
There, I knew I'd seen that face before. Saw her out walking 
with him. Hat with big plumes, pretty street dress. Oh.T teU 
you, she's stylish. 

Della. Oh, very, yes; and Mrs. McGinnis told me only the 
other day that she's practically engaged. A Mr. Mulhooly, a v^ry 
promising young man, is quite attentive — 

Nat. Stop ! stop ! {Putting up hands to shield himself.) I 
beg you to say no more ! 

Dick. No, don't, darling. That's enough for now^ I declare, 
I don't know when I've been so upset. I will never believe in anyr 
thing again — except you, Della. You know I forgave you, my 
dear, long ago — in case you'd like to be reminded. 

Della. O Dick, you dear, ridiculous fellow ! I don't deserve 
it, do I? {Goes to hi/ft and embraces him.) I'm so penitent. 

Dick. To accuse me of loving a washerwoman's daughter mpre 
than you — O Delia! {Embraces her.) ■ ' 

Della. It's only because I love you sOf darling, that" I'ni so 
foolishly jealous. {More embracing.) 
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Nat. Oh, don't mind me. Go on ; go on. 

Della. Ah ! IsnH it heartless of us to be so happy wnen poor 
Mr. Stillman is in such trouble? 

Dick. Brace up, old man. After all, it's best to know the 
worst, isn't it? Just think, Nat, if Delia hadn't been jealous, and 
you hadn't done the handsome thing by me, you'd been fooling 
yourself still. 

Nat. Oh, this is too much ! 

Della {low tone). 1 think we ought to leave him alone with his 
sorrow. We intrude here. 

Dick. Yes ; let's let him have it out alone. Nothing like it in 
such a time. 

Della. Good-by, Mr. Stillman. We're going now. 

Nat. Good-by. 

Dick. I'm goinor to take the Major's dinner out of here, and per- 
haps I'll send back Miss Oldfield to chirk you up a bit after the first 
attack's over. 

Della. Come on, Dick. Oh, what fun! 

Dick (laughing). Come on to the kitchen. (Exity R., Dick, 
carrying bundles in one arm, with his other arm around Della.) 

Nat.' (produces photo and looks silently at it, then rises and 
paces the room). McGinnis's daughter, indeed ! It can't be. I 
don't believe it. I won't believe it. Oh, why was I born so un- 
lucky? I Jonah everything I go near. I suppose her eyes must be 
green, now. A photograph gives you no clew there. Very likely 
her hair is red, too. O heavens ! what have I done to deserve this? 
She must be freckled if she's taken after McGinnis in the least. 
Any decent photographer can defeat freckles. What a sio;ht she 
must be ! Probably has a voice like a steam-engine whistle, and 
Dilla says, ** only a slight brogue." Oh, well ! perfectly respect- 
able ! Pshaw! Well, 1 suppose I ought to feel lucky that I got no 
farther in this mess, at any rate. {Pause.)' But I'll go farther, 
ril find out for sure about this thing. Miss Oldfield will know. 
(Flings himself back in chair y with head in hands ; enter ^ R., softly. 
Miss Oldfield. She stands a minute looking at him.) 

Const, (aside). Oh, how beautiful he looks, poor dear fellow! 
(Approaching him timidly.) You are in trouble, Mr. Stillman? 

i^ AT. (looking up). Miss Oldfield! How fortunate ! 

Const. They told me you wished for me, Mr. Stillman — that 
you were in trouble. Am I right? 

Nat. (gloomily). You certainly are ; and you are just the person 
to help me. 

Const. Is it your head? (Starts to examine wound.) 

Nat. Oh, no; that's nothing. (Flings off bandage .) No; it's 
not my head, ifs my heart. 

Const, (starts). Ah, indeed! (Aside.) At last! Oh, can it 
be true? 

Nat. Miss Oldfield, I want to speak with you on a subject 
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which has troubled me for some time. Will you let me confide in 
you? 

Const, {aside). He loves me. I feel it. He is going to tell 
me. How my heart beats I 

Nat. First {leading her to sofa^ where they sit) I must make a 
confession. 

Const, {aside). His former love. {Aloud,) O Mr. Stillman, 
never mind about that. I really don't care. 

Nat. I must. I deceived your uncle when I allowed him to 
think he was mistaken about the photograph. I picked it up. I 
have it now — here. 

Const, {turning upon him; slowly). And why — I don't 
exactly understand why you wished to keep it from nim. 

Nat. {nervously), I was coming to that. You see, I — well, I 
wanted to keep it because I — er — well, I liked it so much. In 
fact, I — er — I'm in love with the face, you see; I thought you 
might tell me something about her. 

Const, {swallowing and blinking; looking straight ahead; 
pause; mechanically). Yes; I see. {Rises and crosses to front ; 
tries to stop weeping.) Oh, oh, oh ! how sudden ! 

Nat. {follows her), O Miss Oldfield — er — Constance — tell 
me, I haven't said anything to hurt you, have I .'* 

Const, {trying to laugh). Me.? {Laughs.) Me? Oh, dear, 
no! Only I was thinking. Oh {starting)^ if it were only my pic- 
ture ! Perhaps, oh, perhaps Uncle was joking about my last picture ! 
It was so lovely — not a bit like me. {Smiles eagerly.) 

Nat. You are not angry with me for deceiving you about the 
picture, are you? I couldn't bear to give it up. 

Const, {absently). Angry? Oh, no — not angry. Let me see 
the picture, please. 

Nat. Here it is, right here. {As she looks at it; eagerly.) 
Isn't it beautiful? Now, you can tell me who it is at last. 

Const, {moving farther away; aside). Oh, my heart will break ! 
Uncle in love with this — this horrible creature. Oh, dear {weeps) ^ 
how awful ! 

]^ AT {anxiously). Miss Oldfield — Constance. Do tell me why 
you are so affected. You torture me. 

Const, {weeping aloud). Oh, I suppose I oughtn't to tell you, 
but my uncle is in love with this ^ this horrible creature, too. Oh, 
what shall I do if Uncle marries her? 

Nat {aside). A rival. Ah! my worst fears confirmed. {To 
Constance.) But tell me is her name McGinnis? {Soothingly.) 

Const, {prostrate on lounge). Oh, probably. How can I tell? 
Her stage name is Lightfoot. Madame Lilian Lightfoot. Oh, dear 
me ! Oh, dear me ! 

Nat {starting) . Good heavens ! you don't tell me this is an 
actress ? 

Const, {starting up excited), I just wish now you would marry 
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her and then Uncle couldn't. Oh, do marry her, Mr. Stillman, please, 
please ! {Rising and going to him,) Va be so grateful to you. 

Nat {facing to and fro). But an actress ! Are you sure, Miss 
Oldfield, an actress ? 

Const. Oh, it looks very much like her. She's the only woman I 
ever heard Uncle admire — but then that was when she was dancing 
on the stage. I never suspected it had come to this. I am so 
wretched, 1 declare I wish I could die. {Weeps and returns to 
sofa.) 

Nat. I'd be happy to die with you. {Aside.) In love with an 
actress, and that old duffer a rival. I'll be hanged ; a pretty finish. 
Which shall it be, Miss McGinnis or Madame Lightfoot? 

Const, {starting up). Promise, Mr. Stillman, that you won't 
speak to Uncle about this, or let him know what I told you. He'd 
be terribly angry. 

Nat. I promise, if you will, to say as little about this perfor- 
mance as possible. I declare, I don't feel as if I could stand much 
more of this. 

Const, {aside). Oh, why was I called to this bitter sacrifice, — 
to save my uncle and urge on the man I loved to marry an — 
actress ! But I must. 

Nat. You can't tell me any more about this — er — person, can 
you? 

Const, {sitting up). Mr. Stillman, don't mind what I have been 
saying. I was unstrung. I am prejudiced against the stage ; but, 
believe me, Madame Lightfoot has the reputation of being a beauti- 
ful character. {Aside.) Oh, ought I to be as deceptive even for 
this ? 

Nat. Indeed. 

Const. Oh, ves, perfectly respectable, and I believe comes from 
a very good family. {Aside.) Oh, dear, that was an awful stab. 

Nat. You astonish me. f haven't seen her, I believe. 

Const. So charitable, so kind, so beautiful, so — {Hides her 
face in pocket-handkerchief.) 

Nat. And yet you don't approve of the match for your uncle. 

Const, {drying eyes). But it's so different — so very different. 
{Pause.) 

Nat {solemnly). Miss Oldfield, Constance, I want to thank you 
for your very deep sympathy. {She rises, and he takes her hand.) 
You have done me a great service in telling me about this — er — 
woman. 

(Della and Mrs. Mortimer appear in doorway at R.) 

Const. I am only glad that I could help you in any way. And 
you will promise me — {Lowers voice.) 

Mrs. Mort. {loud aside to Della). It seems we are very 
de trop. 

Della {aside). This doesn't look much like being in love with 
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a photograph — unless she's the original. Now, Mamma, do be 
careful. 

Mrs. Mort. Hush ! {Coughs.) 

N ATT {starting). Ah! Mrs. Mortimer. 

Mrs. Mort. (^/?^^«//k). Pardon this interruption. I wished to 
speak very seriously with you for a few moments. 

Della. Miss Oldfield, your uncle is in sore trouble out there in 
the kitchen. Mr. Foster and he are having a dispute about the 
proper way of cooking tripe, and he needs a champion. {Shrug- 
ging shoulders.) I told 'em to boil it. 

Const. Thank you. Oh, dear, Pm afraid they'll spoil it. {Hur- 
ries out R.) 

Della. Now, Nat, my dear friend, you've got to do something 
perfectly horrid for me. You will, won't you? 

Dick {without). Come, Delia, quick, and see what's the matter 
with this thing. 

Della {shouting) , Put it on back of fire — coming. {To Nat.) 
Now, remember. Good-by. {Exit R.) 

Mrs. Mort. This is very awkward and distressing, but it is my 
duty to speak. You remember, of course, the photograph dis- 
turbance ? 

Nat. I should think I did. 

Mrs. Mort. Well, I had my suspicions — have now, in fact — 
as to Mr. Foster's behavior. My daughter was also suspicious, I 
think ; but suddenly Delia lost all suspicion, apparently, and de- 
fended Mr. Foster very vigorously in my presence. But she would 
explain nothing to me — said she couldn't. Now, said I to myself, 
she's proud, and she loves him. She suspects herself, but she 
allows no one else to dare to suspect. It is hardly possible, too — 
probable, in fact, that he has bamboozled her. He's that kind. 
Now, I told Della, said I, ** I can't allow you to marry that man 
until I have proof of his innocence. I couldn't feel comfortable to 
give my consent without knowing." ** TU marry without your con- 
sent," said she. "You'll never get a cent of my money," said I. 
Then said she, ** Go to Mr. Stillman, and he'll show you how the 
matter really stands." So you see, Mr. Stillman, unless you can 
satisfy me, I must forbid the banns. 

Nat {after a pause). I appreciate your situation, Mrs. Morti- 
mer, although mine is none the less painful. However, I feel that 
I owe it to you, and particularly to my friend, to tell you the truth. 

Mrs. Mort. You have a fond, but unappreciated, mother's 
gratitude, 

Nat. It is perfectly true, that I picked up Major Pomroy's 
photograph. 

Mrs. Mort. {surprised). You! Oh, well, but Mr. Foster has 
it. 1 know he was prevaricating. I haven't known him long and 
watched him for nothing. 

Nat. No, I, alas ! have it 
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Mrs. Mort. Is it possible ! 

Nat. The reason why I concealed the fact was because I did 
not wish to give the photo up. The reason why I did not wish to 
give it up was because the face infatuated me. 

Mrs. Mort. This had not occurred to me in connection with 
you — and — might I see the face.'* Remember, Mr. Stillman, I 
ask as a mother who wishes to do her duty by her child. 

\>l AT (hesitates). I understand. {Hands her the picture.) Per- 
haps you — have seen the face before. (Mrs. Mortimer iooks^ 
stares at it^ grows rigid^ rises stiffly^ falls back^ shrieks loudly^ 
My dear madame ! My dear madame ! (Mrs. Mortimer continues 
shrieking.) What shall I do! (^Edges away from her ; rushes to 
door at r. and r. c.) Help! Help! {Enter Miss Oldfield, 
covered with flour . Dei^la with a kettle in hand. Dick with a 
salt-cellar in one hand and a receipt-book in other. Major Pom- 
ROY, with large apron on^ a pitcher in hand.) 

Major '^ ( What's happened.'* 



\ 



Const. f {all i Has she fainted ? 

Della 1 together), i One of her old attacks. 

Dick ) ( Water ! somebody. 

Della (kneeling down by her). She's subject to these turns 
when she's stirred up at anything. Have you any brandy ? 

^ AT (rushes out). Til see. (All rush about in a futile man- 
ner.) 

Major. Oughtn't her hands to be rubbed ? 

Const. Loosen her dress. 

Dick. Let me pour a little of this on her face. (Taking arnica 
bottle ; enter J^ AT with bottle and glass.) Lucky we happened to 
have this in the house. 

Della (laughing). I wonder that you did, sir. 

Mrs. Mort. (suddenly sitting up). That the photograph ! that 
the photograph — that the photograph — photo — photo — photo 
— photo — photo — (keeps repeating). 

Della. Yes, yes. Mamma — we know — we know. Here, have 
some more of this. Hush — sh. 

Major (^suspiciously). Photograph! What's this poor woman 
talking about ? 

Dick. Merely delirium — poor thing, how she does take on — 
awful! 

Major (to Constance). Constance, do you know what photo 
she means? 

Const, (embarrassed) . Why, Uncle — I — I suppose — 

Nat. Major Pomroy, I will answer for her since she cannot 
very well answer herself without involving me. It is your photo- 
graph which I have been keeping all the time. You were right in 
your suspicions. 1 picked it up and kept it, for I was attracted by 
the face. I couldn't bear to give it up. but I see I can no longer 
keep it. I hope you will forgive me for deceiving you and keeping 
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it. I offer you many apologies. (Hands photo to Major with 
bow ; aside.) I hope that's the last time I have to mention that 
picture to any one. 

Major (with dignity and wrath). Well, I must say, sir, that I 
tfiink your conduct calls for a great many apologies and for very 
little pardon on my side. 

Const. O Uncle, don't be so hard on him. Please forgive 
him. Please do, for my sake — now that you have your photograph. 

Mrs. Mort. (rising again and approaching Major). My 
photograph. Give me my photograph, sir. 

All (in chorus). Your photograph ? 

Mrs. Mort. Yes — mine. You needn't all look at me as if I 
were crazy. I'm quite recovered from my shock. I demand my 
picture, and will also ask Major Pomroy where he got it. 

(Major and*N at collapse in chairs; others stand staring^ long 

pause.) 

Const. Then it isn't a picture of Madame Lightfoot. Oh, I'm 
so glad — so glad. (Embraces prostrate uncle.) 

Mrs. Mort. (icily). It is an old picture of me, taken when I 
graduated from school. I do not know Major Pomroy, and I do 
not know why he owns it and values it highly. 

Dick (looking at Della). Not Miss McGinnis ! Can it be? 

Mrs. Mort. (severely) . I don't know what you mean, sir ; but 
if I mistake not you told this gentleman (waving hand at Major) 
the eyes squintea — the nose was large — preposterous falsehoods ! 

(Dick and Della turn together and laugh in corner.) 

Major (recovering). Is it possible this is Miss Miggs? 

Mrs. Mort. It is true I was Miss Miggs before marriage. 

Major. And you don't remember me, Adolphus Pomroy! 
Surely you can't have forgotten, madame. 

Mrs. Mort. (slowly), A-dol-phus Pom-roy. (Shaking head.) 
No, I don't seem to remember? 

Major (eagerly). You must. Don't you know I was in your 
class at school but sat in a different room. 

Mrs. Mort. It seems to me I do, now — yes — you were a 
queer little fellow. 

Major ( eagerly) . Yes — that's the one. "j 

Mrs. Mort. Wore spectacles? \ (Rapid.) 

Major. Yes, yes, that's it J 

Mrs. Mort. (melting). Yes, indeed. Oh, dear, yes— how long 
ago that seems — but my picture. 

Major (embarrassea ; aside). How embarrassing. (Aloud.) 
Madame, I will make a clean breast of it and get it over with. I 
admired you so much, and I was so afraid of you, I didn't dare ask 
you for one of your pictures, but I knew a girl who had one. I — 
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asked her for it — begged it. Oh, she liked me — she gave it to 
me, and — er — IVe kept it ever since. Can you forgive me? 

Mrs. MORT. {softly). Indeed I can. {Coyly.) Ah! but Tm 
afraid I ve changed a great deal since then. Tve been through a 
good deal. I'm a widow, you know. 

Major. And I a bachelor. 

Mrs. Mort. And with many troubles I don't look much like 
the picture. 

Major {gallantly). But to me, madame, quite as handsome. 

Mrs. Mort. {coyly). Ah, Major, you flatter. But let us sit 
over here together, and talk over old times. {Go to sofa; young 
people come forward.) 

Const, {sighs). Thank heaven it wasn't Madame Lightfoot. 

(Major hands photo to Mrs. Mortimer, who refuses it coyly.) 

Mrs. Mort. You may keep it now. Major, you've preserved it 
so faithfully. You have my glad permission. {Coyly.) 

Major {receives it with low bow, and puts it in breast pocket) . 
I shall always preserve it, here next my heart, as long as I live. 
{Lowers voice.) 

Dell A. What do you think of that? Doesn't it make you 
terribly jealous, Nat ? 

Dick. Nat's in love with Miss Miggs, too, but possibly not with 
Mrs. Mortimer. Brace up, old fellow, you'll come out all right 
finally. How do you feel now? {Feels pulse.) 

Const. Poor Mr. Still man, I feel so sorry for you. 

Della. Who are you going to fall in love with now, Sir 
Unfortunate ? 

Nat. ril tell you. Some nice sympathetic young lady. {Look^ 
ingat Constance.) 

Della. Oh, I'm so glad. {Whispers loudly to Nat.), She's a 
real nice girl, and so sympathetic. 

Dick {to Constance.) He's a fine fellow, make a girl a fine 
husband. 

Const, {faintly). Yes, I'm sure he would. {Aside.) I always 
was. 

Dick. Now, ladies and gentlemen, I move we adjourn. Let us 
walk out to dinner. 

Della. It isn't cooked, in the first place. 

Dick. Is that any reason why we should not walk out to it in 
its uncooked condition? Those aren't company manners to your 
host. Be more polite, Della. 

Della. But, Dick, I tell you parts of the dinner are cooked ; 
let us eat it as it gets cooked. We'll begin on potatoes. Those 
are nearly ruined waiting. 

Dick. Exactly ; just what I was about to suggest. By the way, 
my dear, youVe lost your bet on the dinner question. I've cooked 
it. 
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Della. ril wait till after dinner before Til give you a fig. 
Besides, we all helped. 

Nat. We'll have to have soup for dessert. It isn't nearly ready. 

Dick. Much better than nothing. The pudding's departed 
without leaving even a ghost. 

Const. Oh, dear, I'm so hungry. 

Dick. So say we all. Let us feast and be merry. Major, will 
you take as your partner Mrs. Mortimer? 

Major. With pleasure, if she will accept. (Great coyness by 
both,) 

Dick. Nat, will you support Miss Oldfield in the fray? 

Nat. Indeed I will, if she will allow me. {More coyness.) 

Della. She'll be sympathetic if the feast proves indigestible. 

Dick. And 1 have already invited you, my dear, to be my 
partner. Let us bring up the rear. Let us whistle the wedding 
march ; it seems appropriate. 

Della. Oh, you dear old goose ! 

(T/tey inarch out, Dick and Della whistling the ** Wedding 
March.'''' As they go by table, Dick shouts.) 

Dick. Shades of St. Patrick ! The salad dressing. Alas- ! un- 
stirred, forsaken, and forgot. {All turn ; flourish.) 

Della. Bring it along. We'll have the salad later. 

DiQK. Be it so. Let us march once again. Forward march, to 
happiness and dinner. 

{They go out. Major and Mrs. Mortimer leading, Nat and Miss 
Oldfield next, Dick and Della in rear, whistling /rom ivhen 
they left off. Air immediately taken up by orchestra.) 

CURTAIN 



A REGULAR RAH 1 RAH 1 BOY 

A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 

Fourteen male characters, sixteen or seventeen years old. Costumes, 
moaem ; scenery, two interiors. Plays an hour and three-quarters. An 
ingenious and interesting story of football politics, into the plot of which 
the " movies " enter as a detective agency. Fred Williamson's unex- 
pected talents as a photo-play comedian get him into all kinds of trouble. 
Full of the true college atmosphere, lively, bright and a sure hit. Strongly 
recommended. Price, 2^ cents 

CHARACTERS 

Le Roy "Griggs , captain of the football team'\ 

Sam Bigelow, centre Should be played by 

Fred Williamson, quarter back I boys sixteen and 



seventeen yean 
old. 



Harold Smith, half back 
Philip Ainsworth, sub 
Dick Colton, sub, 
Russell Sydney ] 

Leonard Ferguson \ Juniors. 
Stephen Reynolds ) 

Clayton Ki'hg, football coach and instructor in Milford Academy, 
Murphy, trainer. 
Mr. Deane, an instructor, 

Alexander Norton, Manager of the Star Moving Picture Theatre 
Jimmy Colton, Dick's little brother, " a regular rah I rah! boy,'' 
Extra schoolboys and visitors for acts two and three, 

ON THE QUIET 

A Comedy in Two Acts 
By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 

Twelve male characters. Costumes, modern ; scene, a single interior. 
Plays an hour and a half. A picturesque and exciting story of the 
Maine Woods. Some Dartmouth freshmen, camping out, become the 
victims of a practical joke by one of their number who tires of the unex- 
citing life of the camp. They discover a note telling of a brutal murder 
in the woods and in their pursuit of the criminal through clews ingeniously 
furnished by the joker, they get a lot of inoffensive people into a sad 
mix-up, with the aid of Jeremiah Hincks, a rustic Sherlock Holmes. 
Very swift and lively and strongly recommended. Price, 2^ cents 

HIRAM JONES' BET 

A Farce in One Act 
By May E, Countryman 

One male, two females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, an interior. 
"Plays twenty minutes. Hiram Jones, an incurable maker of bets, in- 
veigles two ladies into making wagers with him in regard to the loan of a 
patent egg-beater ; he thinks that he has a safe thing on both, but dis 
covering his plot, the ladies get together and so arrange matters that he 
loses both bets. Very lively, bright and funny and a sure thing with an 
audience. Price, /j cents 



THE CAMP-FIRE GIRLS 

A Comedy in Four Acts 
By Walter Ben Hare 

Fifteen female characters and seven children who do not speak. Scenery, 
one interior and two exteriors; costumes modern and Indisin. Plays a full 
evening. An admirable vehicle for spreading the principles of this help- 
ful order as well as an interesting and effective entertainment suitable for 
any occasion. Peggy Malone, the little drudge, is a part of enormous 
sympathy ; Zingara, the gypsy, very picturesque and dramatic ; and 
Mollie Mealy, the old maid, a scream. Very strongly recommended. 

Price^ 2^ cents 

CHARACTERS 

Peggy Malone, a little drudge, 
Mrs. Bacon, a boarding-house keeper. 
Beulah Marie, her daughter^ aged seventeen. 
Miss Henrietta Dash, a newspaper reporter. 
Miss Mollie Mealy, an old maid, so seniimetUaL 
Miss Lee, the guardian of the camp, 
Zingara, a wandering gypsy, 
Neeta, a little gypsy song-bird, 
Nell Mason 



Margery Gilmore 
Betty Thurston 
Nan Lester 
Melissa Hicks 
Doris Gray 
Phyllis Marvin 



Camp-Fire Giris. 



SYNOPSIS FOR PROGRAMMES 

Act \, Christmas day in a boarding-house. The poor fittle 
drudge. Beulah entertains the camp. Peggy dreams. 

Act IL The dream. The Princess Pocahontas. 

Act in. Same as Act L The awakening. Her cup of misery. 

Act IV. A gypsy camp. The Carnegie medaL Happiness 
at last 



OUR BOYS 

A Comedy in Three Acts 
By H, y, Byron 

A new edition of this evergreen comedy, reprinted from an acting copy 
and containing all the " gags " and stage business employed in professional 
performances of the piece, arranged for amateur production by Frank W. 
Fowle, following the traditions of the Boston Museum. Starting with a 
run of more than 1,500 nights in its original production, no existing play 
has had a larger or more universal success in the theatre than this. Very 
easy to produce and a sure hit in amateur theatricals. 

Price, 1$ cents 



CLOSE TO NATURE 

A Farce in Four Acts 

By Norman Lee Swartout 

Author of " The Arrival of Kitty," " Half-Back Sandy/' 

«* One of the Eight," etc. 

Nine males, four females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, one interior 
and one exterior. Plays a full evening. Royalty for amateur perform- 
ance, $10.00 for one or $15.00 for two performances. Levasso Wellman, 
an unusually healthy individual, is persuaded by his wife, who has private 
reasons for the change connected with her daughter's engagement to the 
man of her mother's choice and the elimination of "the wrong man," to 
go to a remote health resort — Farm Springs. His experiences in this 
somewhat fraudulent institution are very funny and the defeat of mamma's 
matrimonial politics turns out all right for the daughter. Well recom- 
mended. Price, 50 cents 

CHARACTERS 

Lavasso Wellman, a lawyer. 

Ted, his small son. 

Doctor Boxill, Mrs. Wellman' s brother. 

Clayton Holmes, a poor young man. 

Hugh Killroy, a rich young man. 

Alonza K. Dewsnap, editor of a health magazine. 

Sidney Muirhead, a Canadian farmer. 

Jim J arks, a backwoodsman. 

A Chauffeur. 

Mrs. \yELLMAN. 

Barbara, Wellman s daughter, 
Carrie, a maid. 
Mrs. Muirhead. 
Mike, Ted's dog. 

The part of Ted, who is supposed to be nine years old, may be 
very effectively played by an older boy of small stature, by a girl 
or by a child. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. Mr. Wellman's Library, New York. An evening in June. 
Act II. Farm Spring Hotel, Canada. Two days later. 
Act III. Same as Act II. A few minutes later. 
Act IV. Same as Act I. Five days later. 

JACK'S BROTHER'S SISTER 

A Sketch in One Act 
By Pauline Phelps and Marion Short 

One male, one female. Costumes, modern ; scene, an interior. Plays 
twenty minutes. No royalty. Petunia, visiting her brother Jack in his 
college room, encounters his chum, who has never seen her, and falls 
under suspicion of being mixed up in some Junior-Senior politics. Their 
interview, complicated with a red skirt and a riding habit, is most in- 
geniously and amusingly conducted. Very bright and strongly recom* 
mended, 

Brice^ iS cents 



THE CRIMSON COCOANUT 

And Other Plays 
By Ian Hay 

This collection contains the following titles, all of which can be con- 
fidently recommended for amateur performance in schools or elsewhere as 
high in tone and exceptionally amusing. Mr. Hay is well known as a 
novelist and literary man. 



THE CRIMSON COCOANUT 

An Absurdity in One Act Four males, two females. Costumes, modem ; 
scenery, an interior. Plays thirty-five minutes. Mr. Pincher, of Scot- 
land Yard, in pursuit of some dangerous anarchists, entangles the lady 
of his choice and her father in some humorous perils, but ends by cap- 
turing both the criminals and the lady. Author's royalty of 1^5.00 for 
amateur performance. 

A LATE DELIVERY 

A Play in Three Episodes. Three males, two females. Scene, an in- 
terior ; costumes, modern. Plays forty minutes. Bill, a middle-aged 
admirer of Marjorie, learns just as he has finished a letter to her propos- 
ing marriage that Tim, a young man, is also in love with her. He as- 
sumes her to love his rival and does not mail the letter. She finds it on 
his desk and opens it, and learning the truth makes choice of the older 
and better man. Royalty for amateurs, {^5.00 for each performance. 

THE MISSING CARD 

A Comedietta in One Act. Two males, two females. Scene, an in- 
terior ; costumes, modern. Plays thirty minutes. Two elderly admirers 
of Mrs. Millington decide to deal tlie pack to see which shall first propose 
to her, the one who gets the Queen of Hearts to win. She privately takes 
this card out of the pack and when they have gone through it in vain, 
announces her engagement to another man. Royalty for amateurs, ^5.00 
a performance. 

Price^ all three in one volume ^ $0 cents 



THE MARRIAGE OF JACK AND JILL 

A Mother Goose Entertainment in Two Scenes 

By Lilian Clisby Brid^ham 

Forty children. Costumes, wedding; no scenery required. Plays 
forty minutes. A Mother Goose wedding and reception carried out by the 
smallest children. Very pretty and easy to get up ; strongly recommended. 
Not a pantomime merely, but calls for some speaking parts. 

Pricey 2^ cents 



Jl. ai« Pinero's Plays 

Price, 50 0e:ite 6acb 



l/lfnpll AMItfri Pl»7 in ^our Acts. Six males, five females. 
IfllLr^IlilililCilj Costumes, modern; scenery, three interiors. 
Plays two and a half hours. 



THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSBMTH 2S?r 'Si^'k^J 

males, five females. Costumes, modem; scenery, all interiors. 
Plays a full evening. 



Till? PPni?I IP ATF I*lay In Four Acts. Seven males, five 
I IIIj 1 IVVrr LilUn I b females. Scenery, three interiors, rather 
•laborate ; costumes, modern. Plays a full evening. 

TUP CPU AAf MfQTD It QQ Farce in Three Acts. Nine males, 
IIlEi Oi^nUVLlflliJlIiCiJd 8even females. Costumes, mod- 
em; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY l^^li^I^^ZXi 

females. Costumes, modern; scenery, three interiors. Plays'^ a 
full evening. 

ClirPITT f A VPItfriPP Comedy in Three Acts. Seven males, 
iJfTlj£iI Li/lf Iliill/CiIV four females. Scene, a single interior, 
costumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

TUF Tin TMniTDIIAf T Comedy in Four Acts. Ten males, 
intt inUllUIjIVDULI nine females. Scenery, three interi- 
ors; costumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

THF TIMFQ Comedy in Four Acts. Six males, seven females. 
I Il£i 1 liTlHiO Scene, a single interior ; costumes, modern. Plays 
a full evening. 

TIIF WFAITFP QFY Comedy in Three Acts. Eight males, 
111£i If £iaI1£iIV iJCiA eight females. Costumes, modern; 
scenery, two interiors. Plays a full evening. 

A WIFE WITHOUT A SMILE Flve^mlle^ four females! 
Costumes, modem ; scene, a single interior. Plays a full evening. 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

Salter H. pa&er Sc Company 

No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 
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A^ ¥AI1 I nnR IT ^o^^7 ^ ^'^o Acts. Thirteen males, foar 
mQ IvU 14AI4 11 femalef. CSof tomes, picturesque ; scenery, ra- 
il«d. Plays a full evening. 

^ Alf If I p Drama in Fire -Acts. Nine males, five females. Gos- 
VAJIIII4I4I4 tumes, modem ; scenery, varied. Plays a full evening. 

INIUIIIAV ^^7 ^ ^^^ Acts. Thirteen males, three females. 
inWillitlV 8c«iery varied ; costumes, Greek. Plays a full evening. 

MAW ^TITAI^r Tragedy in Five Acts. Thirteen males, four fe- 
olillVl iJ lUAAl males, and supernumeraries. Gosttimes, of the 
pMlod ; sceneryi varied and elaborate. Plays a full evening. 

TUB MERCHANT OF VENICE S3S*^JfI^1;!«: cSSJ^S; 

piotnresque ; scenery varied. Plays a full evening. 

Vim PI IFIl ^^7 ^ ^^^ Acts. Fifteen males, two females. 8cen- 
m VM i LM Mi ©ry elaborate ; costumes of the period. Plays a full 
evening. 

THF ttlVAl ^ Comedy in Five Acts. Kine males, five females. 
IIII4 niiAltO Scenery varied; costtimes of the period. 



full evening. 



Plays a 



SBB STOOPS TO CONQUER Sr?U? fSJliit"""8;.«^'^ 

lied; costumes of the period. Plays a full evening. 

TWELFTH NMfflT; OR, WHAT TOO WILL SSSTft^JES! 

three females. Costumes, picturesque ; scenery, varied. Plays a 
full evening. 
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